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The school problem was here, too, complicated by the nomadic
habits of the people of the northern part of Yakutsk. It has been
solved by organising, as part of every school in that district, a
boarding-house for the children of the nomads. Co-education was
practised more in theory than in fact in the early days. The boys
were generally sent to school 'willingly, but not so the girls. They
were not considered to require any education. It required much tact
and patience to get the girls into school. Many of the backward
national groups still consider women inferior to men, only good to
look after the hut and the children.
Yakutsk has at present 14 technical institutes, with 2,000 students.
Higher educational institutes have about 1,000 students, of whom
between 60 and 70 per cent are Yakuts. In 1934 a pedagogical institute
was created, with two teacher-training colleges for full-time courses,
and short six-monthly courses. One of the many difficulties still to
be met with is staff. It will be some years before that completely
disappears. There are not nearly enough teachers, and most of those
in the schools are not sufficiently trained or experienced. Again this
is only a matter of time. The will and the means for a first-class
educational system already exist.
Adult education was non-existent before the Revolution. In 1933
there were 215 adult education institutions, and innumerable centres
for the elimination of illiteracy and for educating the semi-literates
into literates. In 1932 literacy was 64 per cent, and by 1935 it was
expected that illiteracy in all those under fifty will cease to exist.
In that year there was also to be created the first agricultural in-
stitute in Yakutsk.
The Yakuts at present show little evidence of being an artistic
people. Music and painting are very weak. The theatre is a little
stronger, and wherever it exists it is closely linked up with the school.
There were fifteen Yakut authors in 1934, but none outstanding.
The educational achievements for the whole of Asiatic Russia have
been stupendous when the past is remembered. Over the whole area
about 95 per cent of the children between the ages of eight and
twelve are at school. The child under eight is now receiving serious
attention. Party and Government recommendations, which almost
amount to commands, have been made to all co-operative societies,
artels, and local authorities to organise nursery-infant schools, or at
least make a beginning with a children's playground in the summer
and a playroom in the winter.
There are technicums for professional and technical training of
skilled workers, technical institutes, and higher educational institutions